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Abstract / The use of news and journalistic information on the Internet is still modest, although 
much higher among the young, but it raises the question - after the hype - how relevant the network 
is as a vehicle for journalism and public communication. Drawing mainly from the Dutch experi- 
ence, the author first looks at the actual journalistic practices on the Internet and notices that 
network media begin to overcome the stage of ‘shovelware’. A fourth form of journalism is taking 
shape: ‘network’ or ‘online journalism’. In the second part the author tackles the question of what 
relevance the Internet has in relation to public communication as a whole and which communi- 
cation policies are and should be developed in order to stimulate journalistic production on the 
Internet. 
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A vast majority of the Dutch population has access to the Internet, but only one- 
fifth actually uses this new medium on a daily basis. Among young people this 
proportion is twice as high though - about 40 percent. The same holds for the 
consultation of news sites on the Internet; the use is still rather limited, but - 
again - much higher among the young. 

These data raise the question - after all the Internet hype - how relevant 
the new network is and will be as a vehicle for journalism and public com- 
munication. The Internet clearly offers new means of expression for individuals 
and groups in society, and as such it can offer an important contribution to 
future social communications. On the other hand, we notice strong tendencies 
towards commercialization and commodification of information and communi- 
cation in the new media, and therefore a possible threat to the independence, 
reliability and civic-mindedness of journalism and public communication. An 
important question to be tackled in this article is if and how we can develop 
policies that guarantee a proper position also for journalism and public 
communication on the Internet. 


Journalism and the Internet: Practices and Promises 


The first Internet hype lies well behind us, and many protagonists that pro- 
claimed the blessings of the Internet just a few years ago, have declared it to be 
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virtually dead now. Personally, | have not really changed my mind on this issue 
over the last 15 years: the new technology that is contained in the concept of 
the Internet will cause profound changes in the process of social communi- 
cation, but precisely for that reason the process will go quite slowly (Bardoel, 
1989). Technological changes can indeed proceed quite rapidly, but changes in 
social behaviour take - luckily - much longer. This observation is even more 
relevant when we realize that this actually was already the second Internet-hype 
avant la lettre. The first hype took place around 1980, and was about - as many 
of us will remember - new applications such as teletext, viewdata and inter- 
active videotext. The very simple and cheap teletext is the only service that 
survived the first hype. 

At present about 60 percent of the Dutch have access to the World Wide 
Web, but the actual use is more modest than these penetration data suggest. On 
a daily basis about one-fifth of the Dutch population actually seeks access to 
the Internet.! The average time that active surfers are online is about 13 minutes 
a day. Among the young, however, this daily reach is double: about 40 percent. 
The Internet Monitor (Nationale Internet Monitor, 2001) survey reported that 
51 percent of the Dutch said they had been online in the last two weeks. Accord- 
ing to the same survey, Internet usage in the Netherlands is among the highest 
in Europe, in third position out of the 15 European countries covered, after 
Norway and Sweden and before Denmark and Finland. Other research data also 
suggest that the Dutch are catching up after a relatively slow start. 

With these high penetration and usage figures, research shows that the 
demography of the Internet more and more resembles that of the total popu- 
lation. On the basis of longitudinal time budget research, the Dutch Social and 
Cultural Planning Agency (Sociaal en Cultureel Planbureau, 2001) concludes 
that the social and the gender gaps are becoming smaller and wider at the same 
time. In terms of penetration of PC and Internet the gap becomes smaller, but 
in terms of the actual usage the gap is widening since both males and young 
users have increased their usage more than females and older users. In the over 
45 age group, where Internet usage is more modest, the differences between 
social class and gender are still relatively large. Almost half of the 1000 Dutch 
respondents in the Internet Monitor report that Internet usage reduces the 
frequency of watching television. Interestingly, the SCP time budget research 
(diary based, 1800 respondents, since 1975) shows, however, that PC and 
Internet usage is at the expense of both listening (radio, records, etc.) and 
reading (books, newspapers, magazines) and not so much at the expense of 
watching television. Only among the young (12-19 years) is watching television 
considerably reduced. 

If we look at the use of the Internet for let’s say journalistic information the 
statistics are still quite modest. Looking at the list of most popular websites the 
first ‘news site’ - in a classical sense - is omroep.nl (‘broadcasting.nl’) in 31st 
position, behind many ‘portals’. Concentrating next on the top five news sites, 
we notice that four out of five are linked to traditional broadcasters and news- 
papers, in this rank order. As said, ‘broadcasting.nl’ is the most popular, thanks 
to the teletext news service, the only leftover of the first Internet hype. Second 
is telegraaf.nl, the site of the most popular Dutch daily De Telegraaf. In third 
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position is veronica.nl, fourth is nu.nl, a newcomer, and fifth is - again - nos.nl, 
the main public broadcaster. Remarkable is that the popular Telegraaf, and not 
the more serious newspapers of the publishing house PCM, are in the top five. 
Survey research (Bedrijfsfonds, 2001: 8) shows the same results: De Telegraaf 
is by far the most popular (26 percent consult the site regularly), followed by 
the serious newspapers De Volkskrant (10 percent), NRC Handelsblad (8 
percent), newcomer nu.nl (7 percent) and the popular Algemeen Dagblad (6 
percent). In Britain the serious newspaper The Guardian seems to do much 
better than the popular tabloid The Sun. This finding might be related to the 
user profiles of these information services that still show that the young, the 
better educated and the male are still overrepresented. But this is changing, as 
is the case with the reliability and credibility of these sites for users, which is 
not as bad as often stated. On the other hand, almost half of the people inter- 
viewed see no added valuein digital newspaper versions, and more than half of 
the respondents considers personalization and customization of thenews supply 
as problematic, given the general information function of the newspaper. 


The Journalistic Quality of the Internet 


Beyond the statistics we can also conclude that the journalistic quality of 
Internet services is still questionable. Moreover, Internet journalism finds itself 
still close to traditional formats of news distribution, as recent research shows 
over and over again. Concentrating on the supply side of news sites on the 
Internet we notice that newspaper publishers outnumber by far other suppliers 
such as broadcasters, press agencies, ISPs and others. According to a recent 
inventory done by the Netherlands Press Fund (Bedrijfsfonds, 2001), all of the 
national dailies are present online, almost all of the regional dailies, but nearly 
none of the local papers. 

Most of the news offering on the Internet is still of a ‘parasitic’ kind, usually 
referred to as ‘shovelware’. According to recent research (Deuze, 2002) online 
journalists are ‘surfing the Net, (re-)writing their stories and handling their 
e-mail correspondence almost exclusively, which makes their work largely 
“medium-driven”’. Within the terms of these modest journalistic practices it is 
not surprising that - according to the same research findings - newspaper sites 
prove to be better in using the interactive potential of the Internet, such as 
discussion groups, feedback via email and access to archives. Television news 
sites, on the other hand, make better use of the multimedia features of the 
Internet and also offer more hyperlinks (Jankowski and van Selm, 2000). 
According to the inventory by the Netherlands Press Fund, Dutch news sites 
have different formats (Bedrijfsfonds, 2001: 7). Some sites are just online 
versions of the print edition, others only reproduce press agency news - mainly 
Internet providers - or refer to other news sources via ‘deep links’. The infor- 
mation on the Internet is, in other words, often of a ‘parasitic’ nature. 

Of course it does make sense to relate the new journalistic applications on 
the Internet with traditional and well-known media practices. Doing so, both 
the journalist and the audience can get used to these new practices. At the same 
time, this implies that the specific features of the Internet - such as more 
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actuality by continuous updating, and providing more background information 
through links, search engines, etc. - are only partly used. Internet newspapers 
are thus mere affiliates of their big brothers, and the potential of the new 
medium is not fully used in order to avoid cannibalization of the own, old 
newspaper. This modest practice is of course quite understandable as long as 
there is no viable business model to make Internet service profitable or just 
‘break even’. However, print publishers who cherish this reluctant and in effect 
conservative attitude run the risk of being bypassed by other information 
brokers, such as traditional broadcasters and - even more threatening - new 
entrants in the field. 

For the main Dutch public broadcaster NOS (NOS, 2001), the Internet is 
one of the spearheads of its new media policy. The recent Concession Bill makes 
it possible to develop new services like the Internet and thematic channels and 
allows them to be paid for out of the broadcasting budget. The NOS board asked 
McKinsey and Company's advice on the best strategy for the new media. 
McKinsey reported not to expect audience behaviour to change over the next 
five years as a result of digitization and the growth of the number of television 
channels. But once viewer preferences change, it will mean more fragmentation 
of audiences to thematic channels, and by then public broadcasting must have 
repositioned itself. For the Internet, McKinsey advised a more explicit pro- 
gramme guide function (EPG), a strong public portal, and content arrange- 
ments according to user preferences, i.e. in ‘verticals’ that correspond with 
content strongholds of the broadcasting organizations. In the spring of 2001, 
NOS appointed a network manager for the Internet, and in September 2001 it 
presented its new media plans: a 24-hour news channel, to be fully operational 
in 2005, and an increase in Internet activity. Finances for these activities will 
have to grow steadily to a level of 45 million Euros in 2004. The new Internet 
strategy of public broadcasting is still under discussion, both internally and 
externally, and therefore delays in the implementation are to be expected. 


A Fourth Form: ‘Network Journalism’ 


Notwithstanding these still modest actual journalistic practices, we notice that 
network- related media begin to overcome the stage of ‘shovelware’. A fourth 
form of journalism - next to the three existing ones: written, radio and tele- 
vision journalism - is taking shape, ‘network journalism’, showing the follow- 
ing four features (Bardoel, 2000; Bardoel and Deuze, 2001): 


e Interactivity is generally referred to as the main discerning characteristic of 
the online environment. This can be done through a number of ways and on 
a number of different levels of interactivity (as even the ‘back’-button on a 
web page is an example of offering the surfer an interactive option to navigate 
autonomously). Different levels of interactivity in short relinquish increasing 
levels of control to the user, instead of the producer, of content. 

With hypertextuality, we refer to the specific nature of journalism online, 
which is the professional aspect of offering ‘information about information’. 
The phenomenon of hypertext and hyperlinks can be seen as the starting 
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point of the World Wide Web, whereas the journalist online may use this 
characteristic to supply original news content with for example hyperlinks to 
original documents such as press releases and annotated reference material 
which could include links to the pros and cons in the issue at hand, links to 
other sites with information and a selection of material in the news archives 
(Pavlik, 1999). With the explosive increase of information on a worldwide 
scale, the necessity of offering information about information has become a 
crucial addition to journalism’s skills and tasks (Deuze, 1999). For the user, 
this means that he or she can opt for either concise or in-depth reporting, 
thus further eroding the traditional differences between types of news (cf. 
broadcast and print), genres within the news (cf. reporting and comment- 
ing), and more or less controlled access to (parts of) the news. 
A third characteristic is multimediality. Multimediality in the context of 
online journalism is the convergence of traditional media formats - (moving) 
image, text, sound - in one story told online. The World Wide Web offers the 
individual user the option to choose between the respective elements of the 
story and offers the journalist the chance to ‘play around’ with these elements: 
every single story can have a different angle, a different way of telling the 
story; the digital narrative allows for the application of more than one format 
ata time The ‘linearity’ of written journalism can be combined with the ‘non- 
linearity’ of audiovisual journalism (Dahlgren, 1996). The technology 
(notably bandwidth and user-level storage capacity) for full multimedia 
content is not generally available at the time of writing, but most likely will 
be in a matter of years. The fact that there is a choice - for both user and 
journalist - is the discerning element here. 
¢ The fourth and last feature of ‘network journalism’ is a-synchronicity. This 
means that information can be either consumed instantaneously - as is the 
case with radio and television consumption - or can be postponed - which is 
a characteristic of printed material. It also means that traditional factors in 
(tele)communications such as time, periodicity and actuality become less 
important or, to put it differently, become a matter of individual choice and 
not a mere producer-driven media logic. 


Interactivity, hypertextuality, multimediality and a-synchronicity have the 
potential to challenge and redefine journalism online; yet can also be considered 
to have implications for journalism in general. In conclusion we can say that 
the prospects are bright, but the practice is still a bit bleak. H owever, the new 
media opportunities and the gradually shifting consumption patterns begin to 
threaten the old media and bring the existing ‘business models’ of newspapers, 
based on revenue from readers and advertisers, in a state of crisis, as Colin 
Sparks (1996) has put it. The facts are telling: the newspaper penetration 
among households - especially new households - is decreasing, the average time 
readers spend on a newspaper copy becomes shorter, and the Internet - among 
others - begins to eat away at another important source of revenue: advertise- 
ments. The answer has to be: diversification (Bardoel, 1996; Heinonen, 1999). 
As Hendriks (1999), summarizing his research findings in a newspaper inter- 
view, remarked: ‘The newspaper is a product in the final stage of its life cycle, 
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but journalists and publishers cherish the same structure as a hundred years 
ago.’ 

Personally, | do not expect rapid or fundamental change at short notice; | 
expect the newspaper to remain a universal news source that offers a daily basic 
package of current information of trusted reputation and reliability in the fore- 
seeable future. But at the same time, journalists and publishers cannot afford 
not to take seriously the new news consumption of the youngest generation. This 
new information consumption combines many media and other sources, of a 
journalistic and non-journalistic kind. This consumption is often free of charge, 
both on the Internet but also because of the introduction of new, free news- 
papers, and the willingness to pay is only present if there is a clear ‘added value’. 
Moreover, this new media consumption is more casual and less an indispens- 
able part of the daily rituals and routines. As a result, consumer preferences 
change more quickly and therefore have to be taken seriously. T he penetration 
of ‘portable’ devices in the coming years - with mobile phones, palm tops, 
laptops, ebook and you name it (Lichtenberg, 2002) - will strengthen this new 
and informal mode of information production even further. The present 
slowdown in the development of the Internet and its applications is in fact a 
blessing in disguise for the traditional media since it gives them a breathing 
space to think about future strategies based on first experience and lessons 
learned. 

In conclusion we can say that journalism has obtained its place on the 
Internet, but that its practices, in terms of using the unique features of the new 
medium, and popularity with the - young - users still seem to lag behind. If we 
consider the Internet as important for public communication, as we do, this 
should be a matter of concern. 


Public Policies to Stimulate J ournalistic Production on the 
Internet 


Beyond the empirical and practical questions that | have tackled in the first part 
of this article - how does the Internet develop and to what extent will this have 
an impact on the position of both existing media, especially newspapers, and 
journalists - in this second part | would like to go into questions of a more 
normative kind: what relevance will the Internet have in relation to public 
communication as a whole, and how should communication policies deal with 
this? At present, public broadcasting and an independent - let’s say ‘public’ - 
journalism are in fact the cornerstones of a well-functioning public communi- 
cation structure in Western European societies. The most relevant issue here is 
to what extent these public provisions will still be needed in the context of the 
announced ‘information society’ (Castells, 1996) and in the age of the Internet. 

The first question in this context is, of course, what do we exactly mean by 
the concept of ‘public communication’, let alone ‘adequate public communi- 
cation structures’? Looking back we notice that the notion of an adequate 
public communication structure and the pretension of governments to guaran- 
tee such a basic provision is not much older than a quarter of a century. In the 
Netherlands, the first White Paper that presented a so-called ‘integral media 
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policy’ - a combination of the traditional press and broadcasting policies - 
stems from the middle of the 1970s, when the optimism about the capacity of 
governments to plan and steer society was greater than ever before and - we 
can say now with the benefit of hindsight - also greater than it has been ever 
since. The famous Media White Paper of 1975 and the comprehensive advice 
on the future of media policy of 1982 both presented the tripod ‘democracy’, 
‘freedom of expression’ and ‘pluralism’ as the alpha and omega of this newborn 
‘media policy’. Press concentration was at the time the prime problem in the 
press (Lichtenberg, 1995), and growing internal competition and populariza- 
tion were considered to be the most pressing problems in broadcasting (Bardoel, 
2001; van der Haak and van Snippenburg, 1998). For the first time, media 
policy problems were not tackled on an ad hoc basis; from now on there was 
an explicit and integral legitimization of media policy. The measures that were 
taken as a result of these policies were, for the press sector, state support for 
newspaper titles in difficulties and specific programme quota requirements for 
public broadcasters. Although these measures were supposed to ‘modernize’ 
media policy, the actual effect was at best maintenance of the status quo in the 
traditional media fields of broadcasting and the press. 


Proposals to Subsidize Content Production on the Internet 


It is evident that these traditional and sector- oriented media policies leave little 
room to support journalism - and, more generally, public communication - on 
the Internet. Applying the policy principle of ‘pluralism’ on the Internet, there 
is - now that the medium finds itself between the first, relatively ‘free’ phase 
and a future of commercialization and commodification - much to say in favour 
of at least considering public intervention in this domain as well. 

The Netherlands Press Fund recently presented a ‘legal framework to 
stimulate journalistic information products on the Internet’ (Bedrijfsfonds, 
2001). The Press Fund gives the following arguments in support of its proposal 
to subsidize journalistic products on the Internet (and here | summarize and 
paraphrase): 


e The Internet is becoming an important medium for information and opinion 
formation; 

Access to the Internet seems easy, but is not for online journalistic products; 
High-quality news and comment are relatively scarce on the Internet; 
Internet and news sites are especially important for the younger generation; 
Internet makes new journalistic formats possible and necessary; 

The line between editorial and commercial content on the Internet is thin; 
A viable business model for online publications is lacking; 

Small publishers are relatively absent on the Internet; 

The multimedia, interactive and investigative potential of the Internet is not 
sufficiently used or tried. 


According to the proposal, which has recently been accepted by the current 
Dutch government, subsidies can go both to traditional publishers and to 
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newcomers, and are meant to stimulate online journalism in order to realize the 
‘potency of publishing online’. The proposal states that at the time of writing 
there are only two European countries that already support digital initiatives 
by the press (Belgium/Flanders and Sweden). Alongside this proposal origin- 
ating from the press policy sector, Dutch public broadcasting is presently 
planning its future ‘digital strategies’, including a very active - and we should 
recall the popularity of broadcast-related websites - Internet approach. In 
response to these quite proactive strategies by public broadcasters with regard 
to the Internet, their commercial competitors accuse them of violating the rules 
of ‘fair competition’. And this is not all. Funded cultural groups that are part 
of government policy to protect culture and the arts are also considering 
measures to stimulate content production on the Internet. 

As a result public intervention in the Internet promises to become a mere 
replication of the traditional, sector-oriented media and communications policies 
of the past. All these sectional funds and institutions not only want to stimulate 
relevant content on the Internet, but also, of course, consider their own survival 
under the new media conditions. In applying the principle of pluralism in public 
communication to new, future-oriented policies we should, however, ‘liberate’ 
this paramount principle from the practices and policies of traditional media 
sectors and adapt it to the new reality of an abundant, multimedia supply and 
a more diffuse consumption of information. In fact this requires rethinking tra- 
ditional media and communication policies that goes beyond incremental 
measures to uphold present press titles and public broadcasters. The convergence 
of communication modalities, which is the main trend in the present media 
situation, deserves the reformulation of communications policies, away from 
sector- oriented traditions and vested institutions and interests. 

L ooking at traditional press policies with a new eye, it becomes clear that 
it is not newspapers or magazines, of whatever distribution form, that should 
be supported, but first and foremost journalistic functions, regardless of the 
platform that is used. So if the Internet is going to become an important 
platform for the distribution of content and for the exchange of information and 
opinions between citizens, we should create adequate conditions for an inde- 
pendent journalism. In my opinion, ‘journalism’ of sufficient standard and 
quality should be acknowledged as an element of public interest in its own right, 
and not as a mere derivative of sectional and institutional press and broad- 
casting policies. This is also important because publishers are, unlike in the 
past, no longer the self-evident shepherds of journalistic culture. In the Nether- 
lands the most important publishing houses - for example, Reed-Elsevier and 
VNU-Nielsen - have turned their back on journalistic information production 
because of the low profitability of public information and the much higher 
return on investment in professional information. And traditional publishers 
who are still in the newspaper business have become more dependent on finan- 
cial loans, and therefore are also forced to accept the rules of the market. The 
result of all these recent changes and takeovers is that the national newspapers 
are now in the hands of one or two, more or less specialized, newspaper holdings 
(four out of the five national newspapers are PCM-owned, and one is owned by 
Telegraaf), and over 50 percent of the regional newspaper market is in the 
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hands of just one company (Wegener). Each of these three newspaper com- 
panies have a market share of about 30 percent, the maximum that is con- 
sidered politically acceptable. 


Towards Convergent Communication Policies 


Forecasting the main trends in the media landscape it is quite evident that the 
economic functionality in the communication sector - including the Internet - 
will increase further, at the expense of political and sociocultural interests 
(political debate and social cohesion). At the sociocultural level, new media such 
as the Internet are likely to contribute to greater opportunities for individuals 
and groups to express themselves. The inventory by the Netherlands Press F und 
shows that most press periodicals have their own Internet site already, but at 
the same time it concluded that many Internet sites were set up where there 
lacks an economically viable basis for a printed press periodical. We can also 
see how in the US the Internet can indeed bring an end to traditional news 
monopolies in ‘one paper cities’. 

The main problems in future public communication are not so much in the 
sheer quantity and, even, quality of information supply, but first of all in the 
organization of communities and public debate, given the increasing individu- 
alization and fragmentation of audiences (Bardoel, 1996, 1997). As a result of 
the continuing commercialization of media there might also be a scarcity of 
independent, reliable and citizen- oriented information. These trends represent, 
in my opinion, a legitimization for a lasting public intervention in the media - 
old as well as new. 

In earlier contributions | have suggested a ‘convergent communication 
policy’ (Bardoel, 1998: 105) that supersedes the aforementioned national and 
sectional boundaries for a more integral approach that is citizen centred and 
not media centred. Such a policy should guarantee to all citizens - and here | 
repeat myself - the following three things: 


1. Access to networks, infrastructure and services, as a facility that enables 
citizens to communicate with the relevant outside world. Policy should 
prevent or correct concentration of suppliers having dominant positions and 
prohibitive tariffs. Citizens should be enabled - both economically and 
socioculturally - to communicate via communication devices that are 
important for community building. 

2. Access to content that is relevant for political and sociocultural citizenship. 
Public intervention should stimulate the variety and innovative level of 
communication content, where the market - with its tendency towards ‘the 
middle of the road’ - fails. Reliable information and culture of innovation 
deserve priority here. 

3. Access to platforms, where citizens can find reliable/trusted content, can 
express themselves in public and/or can participate in political and cultural 
debate. The market, which serves economic purposes first of all, allows for 
a rather loose structure, but the realization of political and cultural debate 
- especially in a situation of information abundance - requires much more 
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structure and organization (in political ‘fora’ and cultural ‘podia’, or indeed 
a vivid public sphere; see Bardoel, 1996), and reserves public intervention 
to the extent that the market does not cater for these functions. 


‘Connection, content and community’ are, in this line of thinking, the three 
essential elements of a sound public communications domain that society and 
citizens need. Along these lines it becomes a real option, as | wrote in a recent 
document to the Vice- Minister of Culture (Bardoel, 2000), to support both jour- 
nalistic products and platforms, irrespective of the supplier, be it a traditional 
publisher or a new supplier, including on the Internet. And apart from present 
support for important platforms such as public broadcasting or newspapers in 
trouble (by the Netherlands Press Fund), governments can and should choose 
also to support virtual platforms and ‘portals’ on the Internet - of course only 
to the extent that the market and the society of citizens do not cater for this 
‘spontaneously’. Another important task for governments is of course to guaran- 
tee open access to networks, and the prevention of dominant positions being 
acquired. There are other ways to support the journalistic profession by public 
policies also. A very important one is support for the separation of editorial and 
commercial content - which is usual in the old media but much less so in the 
new services - by way of, for example, editorial statutes and Internet quality 
marks. A next relevant task is to - continue to - ensure good journalistic training 
that also takes into account the new media and that educates new professionals 
according to the highest professional and ethical standards. More in general 
terms, the new media practices raise the issue of what journalism is - and what 
it is not. This also implies that new policies should stimulate experiment and 
research and development in the field. 


Note 


1. KLO /Nielsen, 2001 (data derived from NOS Audience Research Department, pers. comm.) 
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